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ANTIQUITIES. 

——— 
BBMARKS ON AN ANCIENT VESSEL, IN A LETTER FROM ELIAS 
QRUB, ESQ. F.A.S TO SAMUEL SNUB, ESQ. READ BY MR. SNUB 
BEFORE THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WITH SOME HINTS BY 
THB LATTER. 





MY VERY Dear FRIEND,—I have just got into my 
possession a fragment of an ancient utensil, which I think 
a great curiosity, and which I hope will throw consider- 
able light upon the domestic habits of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Caledonia. It was picked up on the thirteenth 
of last month, on the north-east corner of that oblong 
square field, commonly called the Cow Park, immediately 
behind my offices. The utensil, when whole, appears to 
have been round, like an egg-shell cut through the mid- 
dle, flattered on the end for a base. In colour it is dark 
brown, formed of the coarsest clay, burned hard, not of 
very fine execution, marks of fingers being discernible on 
many places, and it is coated with a vitrious substance both 
inside and out; but whether it has received this coating 
by design, or only from being frequently exposed to fire 
in cooking, is a point as to which I have not yet made up 
my mind. As the fragment remains, it is of the following 
appearance, the broken edges being amazingly sharp, con- 
sidering the time it must have lain in the ground till 
turned up by the plough. 





It has been found, both by reasoning from general 
analogy and from facts, that man in his rude state is in 
possession of very few utensils to add to his comfort; a 
skin bag or hollowed log to hold his provisions, and a log 
to sit on in his wretched hut, are all he has; indeed, in 
his very rude state, it is extremely probable that he has 
neither hut, log, nor bag, and when he wishes to rest himself 
he most likely would sit down on his hams on the ground: 
but this opinion being founded rather on reasoning than 
on facts, is rather without the strict bounds of antiquarian 
research. Among the first steps, however, that man attains 
in civilization, is, no doubt, the making of crockery ; and 
the savage, copying nature, forms his utensils round, or in 
a spherical form: indeed, square things are more difficult 
to make, and nature, from which he copies, very rarely 
forms things square. From these circumstances I am in- 
clined to think that this is of Caledonian manufacture, and 
of avery remote period. That it is not Roman I think is 
certain, as I believe that nation made use, in general, of 
metal cooking dishes; at any rate, it is not likely they 
would bring any other to so distant a station. Although 
not yet decided as to the cause of the vitrious coating, yet 
T rather think it arises from accident, as the coating of 
crockery shows a rather further advanced state of civiliza- 
tion than I am inclined to allow to the makers of this relic 


tire, and whatever suspended it has, in process of time, 
worn the handle; lucky if in its downfall it did not de- 
stroy some poor Caledonian’s dinner. I am the more con- 
firmed in this, as from its nature it could not stand sudden 
heat and cold, and of course would be obliged to be raised 
some distance above the fire:—happy we are that in our 
days we are not obliged to trust our dinners to such frail 
cooking dishes. 
But you may, perhaps, think I am begging the ques- 
tion in stating it to be a cooking vessel; but I was led to 
suppose this from its evident early manufacture, and from 
its form and size; for, at the time it was made, I think 
they would contine their exertions to attempts for better- 
ing their means of cooking; that being tired of having 
their mutton continually roasted, they would long for hav- 
ing it boiled, the belly being among all uncivilized nations a 
principal concern: indeed, I am sorry to say, too much 
attention is paid to it by civilized people. From its size 
it could not be used with any advantage for storing provi- 
sions. What then could it be for? why, to cook them is 
the only rational answer in my humble opinion. 
I would have sent it in by John Drappy, the carrier, 
but as he sometimes gets tipsy, I did not think it prudent 
to trust such a valuable remnant of antiquity with him, 
but shall bring it to town the first day I come; in the 
meantime I hope this will be in time for the first meeting 
of the socicty. 
I remain, my very dear Friend, 
Ever yours, 
Modewart Hall, April 1, 1824. ELIAS GRUB. 


On reading the preceding letter, Mr. Snub begged to 
say, that he did not agree with his friend in supposing 
that the vessel received its vitrified coating from being 
used in cooking, as if this had been the case, it would 
only have been vitrified on the outside. But still he 
thought Mr. Grub right in the hypothesis as to its age, 
for we know the ancient Caledonians were acquainted with 
the process of vitrifying; witness the remains of their vi- 
trified forts. This being his opinion, he was led to think 
that the vessel was intended for a higher purpose than 
cooking, for he thought the Caledonians would hardly 
have taken so much trouble about any cooking dish. He 
took it to be a fragment of some vessel used in Druidical 
worship. Whatever it was he thought it well deserving 
deep consideration. 

The society ordered the letter to be printed, with Mr. 
Snub’s remarks. - 


S1r,—I have copied the preceding from a report of an 
antiquarian society, which my worthy uncle, Mr. Grub, 
has just received. He has had the precious relic, referred 
to above, stuck upon the table of his study, covered with 
& bell glass, among Etruscan vases, pigs and pots, iron- 
pans, knife-blades, and broken skull-caps, dirks and ar- 
mour, used, good lack! in the wars of Noah’s grandfather ; 
and, indeed, it looks nearly as well as a piece of crockery 
which he has, and which he verily believes is part of 
Japhet’s porringer. Indeed, it is amazing to me, that, 


From the handle being broken at the top, it is very | the said precious relic was a drinking cup of the giants, 
probable that it was used hung some distance above the | wafted here at the Deluge, and not a part of a Caledonian's 


clay kettle. I have remarked, that, when the old gentle. 
man is showing his curiosities to the ladies, which he is 
very fond of doing, there is a general titter set up, par- 
ticularly among the young ones, when he commences to 
expatiate upon the Caledonian pot; and I even heard, the 
other day, the dairy-maid tell the cook, that it was nothing 
more than a bit of Meg Simpson's (the ploughman’s wife’s) 
broken ; but this cannot be true, as a learned man, 
like my uncle, could never mistake Meg Simpson's broken 
—— for a Caledonian cooking pot.—Yours, &c. 


Glasgow, December 15, 1824. R. R. 














Patural Wistory. 


LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 
BY M. ALEX. B 
La legere couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 
couvre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 








Transhated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 


LETTER XII. 


OF OSSEOUS CLEFTS AND CAVERNS. 
Sel 28 

Most of the bones of fossil ruminants are found in- 
crustated in the midst of the concretions which fill the 
clefts of certain rocks, upon the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
These clefts, which have derived the name of osscous clefts 
from the bones contained in them, are among the most 
remarkable phenomena in geology. No satisfactory ex- 
planation can, in fact, be proposed of their production in 
the places where they are found, nor of the resemblance 
which they bear to each other, with respect as well to the 
nature of the rocks in which they are excavated, as to the 
matter contained in them; neither can any reason be 
given why they are limited to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
The nature of the bones, deposited in these clefts, adds 
much to the interest which they excite, since it proves 
that their formation took place at a much more ancient 
period than has, till now, been supposed. ‘They do not, 
in fact, belong to ruminants of the countries where they 
are found, but to races of animals contemporary with the 
fossil elephant and rhinoceros. It may, therefore, be 
concluded, that the only reason why the bones of thesg 
quadrupeds are not also found in the same clefts is, that 
their large dimensions have prevented them from falling 
into them. 
The principal osseous clefts are those of Gibraltar, An- 
tibes, Nice, &c. The examination of them has tended 
much to bring to perfection the study of antediluvian 
zoology, since it has been the means of making known 
fourteen or fifteen species of animals, of moderate size, 
which had never been found elsewhere. 
All circumstances concur to prove, that the rocks, in 
which these osseous clefts are formed, were dry at the 








of times gone by. 
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contained in the clefts, have, says M. Cuvier, fallen suc- 
cessively into them, and have since been held together by 
the cement that was gradually accumulated there. The 
stones generally proceed from the reck to which the cleft 
belongs. ’ 

The osscous elcfis have preserved for us numerous re- 
mains of ruminants; the caverns containing bones afford 
us the means of improving our knowledge of the carnivo- 
rous animals contemporary with them. You have most 
probably, Madam, heard of these famous caverns; the 
inost celebrated are those found in the country of Blanck- 
enbourg, and in the Electorate of Hanover, which have 
been described by Libnitz. It would be very erroneous 
to suppose that these ancient dens of wild beasts are mere 
cavities, excavated in rocks to the depth of a few feet. 
Represent to yourself a succession of numerous grottos, 
ornamented with stalactites of all forms, exceedingly va- 
riable in height and breadth, and communicating with 
one another by apertures so narrow that a man can hardly 
creep through them. 

These grottos often extend to very considerable dis- 
tances. A modern naturalist (M. de Valpi) who explored 
a series of them, advanced within them three whole leagues, 
almost constanudy in the same direction. His farther pro- 
yess was prevented by a lake, which he had no means of 
crossing. At the end of two leagues he found bones, 
which he supposed to have belonged to the palaotherium 3 
but M. Cuvier has recognised them to be the remains of a 
large species of bear, known under the name of bear of the 
crverns, Whose bones are more common in these subterra- 
nean places than those of any other species. 

Bones of tigers, wolves, foxes, and weasels, are also 
found in caverns. The remains of the hyena species are 
particularly numerous there. The hyanas of the ancient 
world had the same propensity as those of the present day 
for digging up dead bodies, in order to carry the bones to 
their dens, where they ground them with their teeth, 
which were of a form peculiarly adapted by nature for the 
mastication of the hardest substances. ‘These creatures 
contributed, no doubt, more than any other carnivorous 
animals, to fill the places of their refuge with the bones 
of herbivorous animals and large quadrupeds of every 
species. They did not even spare their own species; for 
it has been remarked, that their bones are not less broken 
than those of the other an:mals buried with them. 

There has even been found a fractured skull of a hyena, 
bearing evident marks that the fracture had been healed ; 
it was, therefore, probably, the result of one of the 
combats which so trequendy take place amongst these 
animals. 

Very few remains of carnivorous animals are found in 
the jurge light layers, contuiniog so many remains of the 
herbivorous animals contemporary with them. Remains 
of the specics of the hywna have been found in considerable 
quantities at Cronstadt, near Aichstedt. Some bones of 
bears have also been discovered in other places; but the 
number ot th is very small, compared wita the prodi- 
gious quantities contained in the caverns. 

Phe greatest part of the bones contained in the caverns 
the most ancicnUy known, and the most frequented, have 
been removed from them. These singular places were, 
daring a long time, objects of curiosity to the neighbour. 
ing peoples aud, as medicinal virtues were attributed to 
the Gones deposited in them, they were carried away in 


orier to be sold to apothecaries, who preserved them, under 
the name ob ie tHe Jossile, 
Phe existence of these caverns is a very curious pheno. 


mignon an every respects the remains deposited in them 
prove to us, that avimuls, of specics, gencra, and classes, 
cntrely differcnt trom each other, lived together, during 
the ancient order of things, although the species analogous 
to them cannot, at the present period, support the same 
climate. Thus, animals, now found only in the torrid 
zone, formerly lived in the same countries, with species 
now known to exist only in the coldest regions, 

‘The history of fossils presents us with the same pheno- 





menon. The bones of the auroch are, in many places, 
found buried with those of the elephant. This is the case 
in the Val d’Arno. 

But, although many discoveries tend to prove incontes- 
tably that the antediluvian world was, in many respects, 
very different from that now inhabited by us, there are, 
on the contrary, others, by means of which it is known, 
that carnivorous animals formerly existed in nearly the 
tlie same proportion that they now exist, and that their 
way of living was very similar. It may also be remarked, 
that the carnivorous animals found in caverns, which were 
contemporary with the elephant and rhinoceroses of our 
countries, differed much less from the present races of car- 
nivorous animals, than the herbivorous animals of’ the 
same period differ from those known to us. The fossil 
great bear, great tiger or lion, and hyena, although very 
similar to the animals analogous to them now living, do 
indeed, nevertheless, belong to extinct species; but it is 
impossible satistactorily to distinguish the other carnivorous 
animals found in caverns, from the corresponding species 
of the present day. 

But, Madam, though these ancient caverns are. ex- 
ceedingly interesting on account of the remains contained 
in them, there is another circumstance which renders them 
still more curious; I mean the absence of the bones of 
certain animals, whose sp may thence be reasonably 
supposed not to have been in, existence at that time. 

It is a very important consideration, that human 
bones are not in the number of those found in the caverns. 
Now, as the hyenas of that period, like those of the pre- 
sent time, dug up from the earth the dead bodies of all 
sorts of animals indiscriminately, in order to carry them 
away to their dens, it cannot be supposed that they would 
have spared the bodies of men, had the human race then 
been in existence. 

The same remark may be made, with respect to the 
numerous families of monkeys. Not a single bone has 
been found in the caverns, by which it may be inferred 
that they existed at the period of which we are speaking. 

The bones of bats have never been found in a fossil 
state, nor, in general, any trace of the genus quadruma- 
nus, which contains the primates of Linnzus. 

You are aware, Madam, that the existence or non-ex- 
istence of the human race, at the period in question, is our 
most interesting subject of inquiry. 

Now, according to the observations quoted by many 
authors, no fact has-been better ascertained than the fose 
silisation of human remains, although they have not deen 
found in the caverns. It has even been recently an- 
nounced, that human skulls, and other bones, have been 
found mixed with the remains of clephants. It is af- 
firmed, that the form of these bones, particularly of the 
skulls, denotes the existence of an ancient race of men, 
very different from that now inhabiting the globe. 

But before we decide on this subject, we must wait for 
the publication of the documents, in which it is treated, 
and for the judgment of the men, who ought, in these 
matters, to be the guides of public opinion. 

I may also observe, that we have not yet received suf- 
ficiently authentic information respecting the pretended 
human skulls found in caverns, which must have belonged 
to men who had no incisive teeth. 

I shall merely inform you, in this letter, what are the 
grounds of all the opinions that have been advanced with 
regard to the fossilisation of human remains. 

Virst, it is now acknowledged, that mistakes have fre- 
quently been occasioned, by the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the nature of the soil, in whici the human bones that 
have been found were deposited. 

No positive inference can be drawn from the inspection 
of those found in places retaining traces of works formed 
by the hands of men, since, at however great depths they 
may be, they are buried in alluvial ‘soil, deposited since 
the existence of the last order of things. 

The human bones found incrustated in the interior of 
rocks, might more easily have given rise to erroneous 








opinions, if it had not since been ascertained that they had 
been precipitated, at no very distant period, into clefts, 
where they remained during some centuries, covered with 
stony and earthy matter, and that they were at length 
accidentally dug up by workmen, to the great astonish- 
ment of people who did not consider the nature of the 
places where they were found. 

A theologian, of the name of Scheuchzer, author of a 
system upon the theory of the earth, was led into error, in 
a different manner. He had found some bones, really in 
a fossil state, buried in very ancient soil, and published 
an account of the discovery, under the title Homo diluvii 
testis. These remains proved to be the skeleton of a large 
lizard, of the genus proteus, which, like most of the rep- 
tiles of the ancient world, was much superior in size to the 
animals of the corresponding species now living. 

The discovery of the petrified men of Guadaloupe 
seemed, during a long time, favourable to the opinion of 
the antediluvian antiquity of the human species. The 
French government having heard accounts of this pheno- 
menon, ordered researches to be made for the bones in 
question; but, in the mean time, the colony fell into the 
possession of the English, and they reaped the advantages 
of the discovery. Nevertheless, our Museum contains 
many very curious parts of these remains, from which 
positive conclusions may be drawn. 

The bones of Guadaloupe evidently belong to the human 
species; but they are not fossil bones. It is true that they 
are surrounded by the Stony substance in which they were 
fixed; but this substance is nut incorporated with them. 
They evidently belong to men, who, at a period, perhaps 
not very remote, were shipwrecked upon the coast, and 
remained buried there. The layer, in which they were 
found, consists of a collection of shells reduced to dust, 
and connected together by a strong cement. They have 
undergone no alteration, except that occasioned by the 
length of time that has elapsed since the period of their 
deposition. There is nothing in their appearance resem- 
bling fossilisation, which is, in fact, a new modification of 
uuy substance effected by the creative powers. of the mat. 
ter in which it is enclosed. Now I repeat that nature, as 
it now exists in the mineral kingdom, seems to be no 
longer endued with a sufficient degree of activity to pro- 
duce this effect. 

The fact, that fossil human bones have never been found, 
is the most convincing proof that nature is, in her present 
state, incapable of effecting fossilisation. Man is liable to 
perish, in every possible variety of circumstances: the bo- 
dies of miners remain buried in mines; navigators are 
precipitated to the bottom of the sea; fishermen perish in 
rivers; human remains are confided to the earth, in every 
latitude, from the poles to the equator—and they are no 
where found in a fossil state. Fossilisation, therefore, 
dues not depend upon any degree of temperature, upon 
climate, the nature of the soil, &c. 

But, perhaps it may be suggested, that human bones 
have not been found in a fossil state, because they are less 
capable than the bones of other animals of resisting the 
causes of destruction, which tend to decompose them, be- 
fore the surrounding bodies have had time to act upon 
them. This supposition is not admissible; since it is not 
perceived, that human bones, left upon the field of battle, 
experience a more speedy decay than the bones of horses 
subjected to the same causes of destruction. 

Human remains have been found in the vaults of the 
ancient church of Sainte Genevieve, which must have been 
buried there during the earliest period of the monarchy, 
and which, probably, belonged to the princes of the first 
race: they had, nevertheless, preserved their form. 

Animals, not exceeding the mouse in size, and of much 
greater antiquity than the fossil elephants, have been found 
in a fossil state; there is, therefore, no reason why fossil 
bones of men should not also be discovered, if they have 
been subjected to the causes of fossilisation in favourable 
circumstances. 

There are, nevertheless, sufficient proofs, that since the 
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period when men began to exist upon the earth, it has 
experienced a terrible inundation, which destroyed nearly 
the whole of the human species. If, therefore, the re- 
mains of men are not found buricd in marine layers, it 
must be because, as they were not reduced to a fossil state, 
it was impossible for them to be preserved. It may also be 
supposed that the sea has not, since that time, changed its 
bed, and that they still remain concealed in the depths of 
its abysses. 


Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
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ON SPANISH LITERATURE.* 
<P 


ESSAY I. 


— 


INTRODUCTION. 


Spanish literature is in general little known; nor, in- 
deed, even in the country which has given it birth, has it 
excited very general interest. Not that Spain cannot boast 
of very well educated men ; but learning is little diffused 
among the people, asin England and France: it is chiefly 
confined to the studies of a few emment men, and to the 
interior of a few cloisters. The severity of the censorship, 
and many other causes, the examination of which would 
be foreign to the present design, have generally opposed 
the progress of national improvement. But there have 
been some bright seasons that have for a time dispelled 
the gloom in which the literature of the country has been 
involved. In the sixteenth century much was effected by 
the patronage of Charles the Fifth, and something, per- 
haps, by that of his successor. One hundred years after- 
wards the Spanish language was as well known in the 
great cities of Europe as that of the Greeks at Rome under 
the first Caesars. The high esteem in which Spanish lite- 
rature was then held, was not undeserved. Many works 
of merit in history, poetry, theology, and the drama, were 
worthy of a place among the most celebrated productions 
of the neighbouring nations; nor have there been wanting 
many authors, both in England in and France, who have 
made good use of their acquaintance with those of the 


own the obligation; but omnia tempus trahit in lucem. 
From the eagerness with which Spanish writers are 
studied, we may safely prophesy that the theft will be 
discovered. 

The common language of Spain is called the Castilian. 
The city of Toledo was considered as the place in which 
it was spoken with the greatest purity; but since the seat 
of government has been removed to Madrid, the latter has 
enjoyed this advantage. It is spoken on the stage, and 
in the universities: it is generally diffused through the 
two Castiles, the provinces of Leon, Arragon, Estrema- 
dura, Andalusia, Navarre, Rioja, and in the mountains 
of Burgos. In these places all classes of society, from the 
grandce to the peasant, speak it with more or less purity. 
But the case is different in the Asturias, Galicia, Catalo- 
nia, and Valencia, where peculiar dialects are spoken; so 
that the Castilian is not universal, though generally writ- 
ten and understood. In the mountainous regions of Na- 
varre and Biscay it is neither written nor understood: 
there a language is used which has no relation to it. 

From the diversity of these languages, and that of. the 





* Weare indebted for much in the succeeding numbers to 
to a little French work, Hssai sur la Litterature Espagnole, 
Paris, 1810. But the greater portion of the Essai appeared in 
an English work published perhaps thirty years before, and 
now almost entirely unknown. Whoever is but moderately 
conversant with French literature, will not be surprised at 
such a theft, though it is one of the most impudent ever com- 
mitted. It would be no difficult matter to prove that the 
French writers are almost all plagiarists in a greater or less 


nations which have penetrated into the kingdom, or been 
subjected to its power, we may naturally infer that no mo- 
dern language has adopted more foreign expressions than 
the Spanish. This circumstance renders its etymology 
exceedingly difficult: it has occasioned the prodigio™s ex- 
tent of the dictionary composed by the Spanish academy. 
This dictionary occupies six volumes folio, and yat it is 
far from complete. If we suppose the language divided 
into one hundred parts, we may reckon sixty derived from 
the Latin, ten from the Greek, ten from the Gothic, ten 
from the Hebrewand Arabic, and the same number from 
the Italian, French, and the languages spoken in the In- 
dian possessions of Spain. 
From time immemorial the natives of Spain have been 
greatly attached to a rude kind of poetry. We learn from 
Silius Italicus, that the ancient inhabitants of Galicia com- 
posed and sung verses in their native dialect; and Strabo 
informs us that the Turdetani, a people of the ancient 
Baetica, wrote both their annals and their laws in verse. 
After the invasion of the Romans, Hyginus, the friend of 
Ovid, his contemporary Sextilius Hena, and Martial, the 
celebrated epigrammatists, are the first poets whose names 
have descended to posterity. They were followed by Se- 
neca, I.ucan, Licianus, Mnicus, Canius, Decianus, Ju- 
veneus, who enjoys the honour of being the first Christian 
poet, and who turned the Gospel into Latin hexameters ; 
Arator, who versitied the Acts of the Apostles; Sedulius, 
Aquilius Severus, and Prudentius. After the irruption of 
the Goths, in the fifth century, appeared Marobaudes, 
Dracontius, who composed a poem on the Creation; the 
bishop Cyponius, Orensius, author of the Commonita- 
rium ; Ildefonso and Eugenius, both archbishops of To- 
ledo, and both canonized. Several of these poets are 
known only by name: but we have little reason to regret 
the loss of what they wrote, when we consider the bar- 
barous ignorance of the times in which they lived. 
The invasion of Spain by the Saracens in the eighth 
century, was highly favourable to the interests of poetry. 
They enriched this pleasing art with all the splendour of 
oriental imagery: they dignified it with a more elevated 
style, and with bolder metaphors: they invested it in 
the garb of a more brilliant fiction. By a long posses- 
sion of the country, the conquerors introduced their lan- 
guage and their literature. Their figurative mode of ex- 
pression became universal, and hastened the downfall of 
the barbarous romance which had hitherto prevailed. 
Such became the attachment of the Spaniards to the lan- 
guage of their Moorish rulers, that, according to the tes- 
timony of a bishop of Cordova, the former wrote Arabic 
with remarkable purity, and composed verses in it with as 
much facility as the latter. During eight hundred years, 
the duration of the Saracen empire in Spain, ‘its different 
provinces, divided into many dynasties, cultivated with 
equal success the oriental literature. The Jews them- 
selves, who were protected by the Moorish kings, contri- 
buted something to the common stock of knowledge,—a 
proof that this singular people has not always been inat- 
tentive to intellectual pursuits. 
But there was a portion of Spain which still remained 
unsubjugated by the Saracens, and which had not received 
their literature. While the Arabian muse“ was celebrat- 
ing the exploits of the Mugas, the Tarifs, and the Malek- 
Alabés, the beauty of Fatinia, and the misfortunes of the 
Abencerrages, many Christian warriors still maintained 
their independence in the Asturias, detesting alike the go- 
vernment and the language of the followers of Mahomet. 
Descending from their native mountains, they began to 
repel the latter, to extend their conquests, and the know- 
ledge of their own tongue. 





in Spain,—the Castilian, the Limousin, the Portugese, the 
Galician, and the Biscayen. 

* Among other poets of that period whose names appear in 
the Bibliotheca Hispanica, and the Dictionnaire Oriental of 
D'Herbelat, may be reckoned several ladies. The most cele- 





degree. Even Racine and Voltaire, names for which a French- 
man would fight, are notorious for plagiarism. ' 
t In the thirteenth century, five living languages existed | 


brated of these was Maria Alfaisuli, the Sappho of Seville, 
whose rivals were Saphia, of the same city, and Aischa, of 


The Wousewife. 


“* Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Evans's new Method of Roasting Cofce.—This process, 
for which a patent has been taken out by Mr. R. Evans, 
of London, consists in preventing any of the oily parts of 
the coffee (which contain the aroma) from evaporating 
during the process of roasting it. The machine consists 
of a cylindrical vessel, turned by a winch and two wheels. 
It has ledges within to throw the beans from the side to 
the middle of the cylinder. At the middle of the cylinder, 
opposite to the handle, a tube passes from the open air be- 
yond its centre, having a apes number of perforations in 
it. During the first period of the roasting, the aqueous 
parts, which the heat drives off, pass through the holes of 
this tube; but, when all the water is driven off, this tube 
is shut up, and, consequently, during the last period of the 
roasting, the aromatic oil does not escape from the beans. 


White and Household Bread.—Dr. Majendie tried the 
experiment of feeding dogs upon white bread and water : 
but all the animals died within fifty days; whilst those to 
whom he had given household bread, which only differed 
from the white bread by retaining a quantity of the bran, 
continued to thrive very well upon it. 








To make Parsnip Wine.—To every 4lbs. of parsnips, 
cleaned and quartered, put one gallon of water; boil 
them till they are quite tender; drain them through a 
sieve, but do not bruise them, as-no remedy would clear 
them afterwards. Pour the liquor into a tub, and to each 


tarter. When cooled to the temperature of 75°, putina 
little new yeast; let it stand four days in a warm room, 
then tun it. The mixture should, if possible, be ferment- 
ed in a temperature of 60°. September and March are 
the best seasons for making the wine. When the fermen- 
tation has subsided, bung down the cask, and let the wine 
stand at least twelve months before bottling. If great 
delicacy of flavour be not indispensible, moist sugar ma 
be substituted for loaf, and some expense thereby avoided. 
But the wine may be made of good loaf, or crushed lump 
sugar, and not cost more than 74d. a bottle ! 











Gpymnasia. 
How often have I bless’d the coming day, 
When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 
When all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed; 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round 
Goldsmith. 
—RBen Janson. 





“ It isa call to keep the spirits alive.’ 








NO. XXII. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Sitt,—Should the following recreation be deemed worthy 
of an insertion in the Kaleidoscope, my intentions will be 
fully answered : 

Suppose a person place a peck measure, rundlet, small 
keg, or, in fact, any thing round, on its side, and sit upon 
it lengthways; procure a staff of proper length (a broom 
handle, for instance) one end of which he is to rest upon 
his left shoulder, the other upon the floor, at the same 
time crossing his legs over it, as in the sketch; then, 
with a lighted candle in one hand, he is to light an un- 
lit one in the other, observing to keep the hands and arms 
perfectly free from the staff. Thé apparent ease with 
which it is supposed this can be accomplished, is only to 
be equalled by the real difficulty of performing it. 





Cordova. 


ours, J.8. 


gallon add 3lbs. of loaf-sugar and half an ounce of crude * 
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IMMALEE. 
i 


" There was one who never changed, and she is not here !” 
Rev. C. R. Maturin. 





She is not here who suffered long, 

She js not here to whom belong 

Thy pangs, repentant love, severe; 
Thy fondest sigh, thy saddest tear! 
She is not here, she calmly sleeps, 
And o’er her corse the pine tree weeps! 


She fs not here, the rose is fled, 

She is not here, the lily’s dead; 

She is not here, the fairest flower 
‘That ever graced Arcadian bower; 
She is not here, her heart was woe, 
And o'er her grave blue violets blow ! 


She is not here, for, hapless maid ! 

The spell-bound victim of a shade; 
Her hopes deceived, her fealty scorned, 
The truest that e’er bosom warmed ; 
As Hesper at return of day, 

So faded Immalee away ! 


She is not here, and Echo now 
Repeats her Melmoth’s muttered vow; 
Perfidious vow, too fond believed, 
Confiding woman, still deceived ! 

And doom’'d, alas, thy slain to be, 

Cold and unpitying Treachery ! 


She Is not here who never changed, 

She is not here no wrongs estranged; 
She is not here who meekly bore 

All pangs that ever bosom tore, 

And whom, nor slight, nor chill neglect, 
Could ever bid love's truth suspect :— 


She is not here: and o’er her grave, 

Oft as the winds of winter rave, 

A shadowy stranger weeping bends 

What time the night with morn contends ! 
And, oh, that form of awe to see 

Stretched on the grave of Immalee ! 


** She is not here, and heaven atones 
For trials past,” the Wanderer groans; 
* She is not here, my injured love, 
Her spotless soul has rest above ! 
While I to penal fires must go, 
My doom, eternity of woe!” 
Liverpool. 
SS 


TO THE SETTING SUN. 
— 


‘But thou, too, art, perhaps, like me, for a season—thy 
yours shall have an end; thou shalt sleepin thy clouds, care- 





lees of the voice of the morning.” —Oss1an. 


Thou glorious orb, bright source of day, 

When gazing on thy parting ray 
That gilds the western sky, 

Thy dying rays more lovely seem, 

‘Than when thy piercing mid-day beam 
Dazzics the weary eye. 

Nor time, nor death, nor ages flight, 

Have dimmed the splendour of thy light, 
Immutably the same 





As when to thee the Persian prayed’ 
And bowed his turbaned head, and paid 
False homage to thy flame. 


Unchanged by mortal cares art thou, 
Grief cannot cloud thy fiery brow, 
Nor force the burning tear; 
While man, the feeble child of elay, 
° To woe and death the early prey, 
Soon ends his brief career. 


But thou, proud monarch, too shalt bend, 
Thy centuries of light shall end, 
Like his—thy powers decay; 
And shrouded from creation’s sight, 
Thy tomb shall be the abyss of night, 
Where Chaos holds his sway. 


The Eternal Power that bade thee burn, 

Shall bid thee into nought return, 
With all the starry dome; 

Then from creation’s wreck shall rise, 

The ethereal spark that never dies; 

Shall mount, to dwell in purer skies, 
And there shall find a home. 

Manchester, April 3, 1825. J. L. 
ee a) 
CAUTION TO PILFERERS AND TIPPLERS. 


— 

A laughable cuse lately occurred at Union-hall police 
office, in London. Two servant girls complained to the 
magistrate, that their mistress, a Mrs. Westall, had — 
a 7 of poison in a wine bottle on the sideboard, 
with intent to poison them, and that they drank it, sup- 
posing it to be gin. Mrs. Westall, in answer, said, that 
ever since the two young women entered her service, she, 
and her lodgers, missed wine and spirits of every descrip- 
tion, which were usually taken out of the bottles and de- 
canters placed on the sideboard table in the parlour. 
They were at a loss to know who tie thief was, and for 
the purpose of detection, they hit upon the plan of intro- 
ducing-a good strong emetic into a bottle in which there 
was left a small quantity of spirits. . This expedient had 
the desired effect; for on the day when the trap was 
laid, all the inmates went out, leaving the two servants 
at home; and, on their return, it was discovered, from their 
pale faces, that both of them had taken the dose, ny 
the tartar emetic could not be sup} to have caused the 
racking pain of which they comp!ained to the magistrate. 
—The girls persisted in telling the magistrate that it was 
poison they had taken ; but he gave credit to Mrs. Westail’s 
account of the matter, and dismissed the case. 

This incident has given rise to the following doggerels, 

TO BE, OR NOT TO BE, 
A Peter-Pindaric. 
i! ia 


«The poison works.” —Shakspeare. 


— 
** My lady’s out, and so,” cried liquorish Betty, 
While siniles embellished features rather pretty, 
** I'll to her private cupboard run, 
And there, as every honest servant should, 
Treat myself with a little of something good, 
As I have often done.” 


This was resolved, but Betty had a fear 
Her prudent mistress might that day 
Have put such matters carefully away; 
For she, as Betty used to say,- 

“* Was, like all Misseses, 80 very near!” 


But no such disappointment was her lot, 
The object of her hope she quickly got; 
No door against the anxious maid was closed, 
That which she sought was temptiugly exposed. 
The treasure was, as you may well be sure, 
Avery choice and delicate liqueur, 
Which ladies, though they seldom eulogise, 
Are often much disposed to patronise ; 

Bright as their eyes, and as their bosoms fair, 
Its name ought not to be expressed; 

Its quality I may declare, 
*Twas Hodges’ very best. 
Qur heroine snatched it, blushing, from the shelf, 
And filled a sparkling bumper to herself; 
Then raised it to her ruby lip, 
Stpped it and coughed, then had another sip; 
Looked slyly round, next took a bolder sup, 





And then--she fairly drank it up; 


And presently, this little theft to smother, 

She filled and swallowed, without pause, another. 
All ladies’ maids, it is the will of Fate, 

The habits of their betters imitate. 


A pleasing glow was spread through Betty's frame, 


But soon sensations very different came; 

Throbs, pinches, dire varieties of pain, 

Disturb her inwardly. Her burning brain 

Can nothing whisper to the tortured thief 
To bring relief. 

While Betty suffered such repeated shocks, 
Her mistress, home returning, loudly knocks. 
*T was past dissembling; much against her will, 
Poor Betty owned that ‘‘ she was very ill.” 


“With what? Quick! tell me—what, I say—come, come.” 
**O!” sighed the maiden, “‘ma’am! my stom— my stom—!” 
**Good heavens!” the lady cries, with mournful face, 


“You've had the bottle from my dressing case ! 
Speak for your life”—*“* Forgive me,” Betty said, 


*Thave.” ‘* Then you are numbered with the dead. 
Haste for asurgeon, John, look sharp, man—.jump— 


Tell Doctor Probe to bring his stomach pump. 
Poor foolish girl—you'll never be a wise one, 


Why, child, you have been drinking mortal poison.” 


Here Betty fainted at the awful sound, 
And, swooning, sunk exhausted on the ground. 
She wakes to find the instrument of Jukes, 
(O! name sublime! 
Ordain’d to chime, 
With what his pump suggests for rhyme) 


Forced down her throat, while gently breathed rebukes 


Fall from her mistress. Soon ’tis understood, 
Even the pump can do, alas! no good. . 
A pious matron volunteered to stay 
With Betty through the night, to soothe and pray. 
To scream, the sufferer now had no capacity, 
Or, as Majendie has been heard to say, 
Of the nailed dog’s how] on the second day, 
There was a shocking failure of ‘ vivacity.” 
The sufferer thought no more to go down stairs, 
And tried to listen to the matron’s prayers. 
Resolved terrestrial objects to despise, 
To every solemn strain she sobb’d ‘* Amen,” 


Owned she had sinned, and wrung her hands,—and then 


Turned up her eyes. 
** The moment fast approaches when my sight 
Must be for ever closed in awful night ;” 
So Betty said, when speaking to her friend, 
Thinking of Heaven, and on her latter end; 
She whispered—be her language ne'er forgot— 
“ The moment comes when I must go to pot.” 
The hours of darkness fled and morn arrived, 
When Betty’s mistres, finding she survived, 
Gave her this counsel, in reproachful tone, 
Which less than aught that she had lately known, 
Partook of the pathetic— 
“ Your life is safe—your torture o’er, 
But act as you have done no more; 
Knowing you tippled on a former day, 
To physic you, last evening, in your way, 
I put—a strong emetic.” 





SCOTCH NOVELS. 


** A Constant Reader” sends us the following unjust and 
splenetic effusion.—Globe and Traveller. 


More Annals yet—more Adam Blairs— 


More Whites and Blacks of Scottish Life— 


More Legatees—more Sandy Heirs ! 
Another !—what d’ye call her—Wife ! 
O, won't they sear—oh, won’t they burn ! 
They should be check’d as well as tartan— 
Zounds ! let plain English have a turn, 
Or I must write for Day and Martin. 
New heaps are heap’d—new bales on bales— 
The sea was weary when it bore ’em ! 
There’s such a string of Whiskey Tales, 
I wish our waggon-horses wore ’em. 
I’m sick of Scotch—I’m very sick 
Of Northern Novels—meant to sell— 
I wish Scotch fame would go and kick 
The bucket in St. Ronan’s Well! 
Oh! Adam Blair is Adam bore— 
St. Ronan’s Well is very dry— 
The Legatees are very poor— 
The Spae-Wife’s spells are spelt awry— 
Red Gauntlet’s very seldom read, 
The lights and shades made no effect— 
Sir Andrew Wylie’s ‘‘ lapp’d in lead ;” 
The nextthank Heaven—we still expect. 
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Local Letter Box. 


{Iacluding Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 
gestions for Improvements, &c.] 





TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1825. 


| had nothing whatever to do with it!) for a whole week, and 
| she was obliged, as a last resource, to submit to the injustice 
of the thing, and paid the costs of the levy and distress, or 
otherwise lose her goods. Your insertion of the foregoing 
statement will oblige, Yours, &c. 

A TRADESMAN. 





FILLING UP OF THE OLD DOCK. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—Many letters have appeared in yours and the different 
Liverpool papers respecting the impolicy of filling up the Old 
Dock, the dock that has made Liverpool what it is, and was 
the beginning of its greatness. In looking at the visionary 
scheme of making Manchester a sea-port, I am led naturally 
to look at those who, having an excellent sea-port, the second 
in this kingdom, are doing all they can to destroy it! They 
have made the spacious Old Dock gut so narrow, (the only 
outlet to four doeks,) that two vessels cannot get out at the 
same time, and they now are resolved to fill up the Old Dock, 
the most useful dock and the cradle of Liverpool! Such 
folly, far exceeds the Manchester scheme :—they want to 
make what they have not! Our gentlemen are resolved to 
throw away and destroy what God and nature has blessed us 
with! Such folly is the extreme of folly; and as the gen. 
tlemen are resolved so to do, I beg leave to address my brother 
freemen, and say—Now’s your time my brother Dicky Sams. 

The gentlemen are petitioning his Majesty to grant them a 
new charter. Let us petition his Majesty to reject those 
gentlemen who are resolved to destroy Liverpvol, as a sea- 
port, and beg of his Majesty that we may elect others in their 
room; able men, such’as fear God, men of truth, hating covet- 

; and depend upon it, brother freeman, if youdo it 
with one accord, your petition will be granted.—Yours, &c. 
A REAL DICKY SAM. 





Liverpool, April 21, 1825. 





COUNTY COURT. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The abuse of the practice of the County Court has 
long been the subject of complaint, and I lament that nothing 
has been done to remedy the evil. Great abuse exists in the 
execution of the processes of the court, which is carried on to 
an alarming extent, and calls for speedy removal. A set of 
men who have nothing to lose are generally selected to exe- 
cute these processes, and almost every species of injustice is 
committed by them, without any means of redress. The 
only remedy is by action at law against the men who are not 
worth either powder or shot; therefore there is no remedy at 
all, and thus they escape withimpunity. It appears to me, 
that if the sheriff would allow no persons except his officers, 
er those who should give bond, to execute these processes, the 
abuse I complain of would be effectually removed. I was led 
to offer these remarks through your valuable paper by an in- 
stance of one of those acts, of almost every day occurrence, 
which I witnessed last week. The house of a poor woman, 
in my neighbourhood, was entered by three of those fellows, 
who had an execution, out of the County Court, against a 
lodger of hers, and although they were assured by several 
persons that the goods were -hers, her little property was 
carried off by them. After the goods were taken away, ene 
of the fellows, to make this act of injustice complete, request- 
ed her to sign a paper, which he pulled out of his pocket, tel- 
ling her he would then take the lodger'’s trunk, and she would 
have her goods restored. Eager to obtain them she unwarily 
signed it, and this paper afterwards turned out to be nothing 
less than an authority to distrain her own goods for a trifie 
due to her from the lodger. With this warrant he forced him, 
self into the house during her absence the fullowing day, took 
not only the trunk, but several other articles of furniture be- 
longing to the poor woman, and carried them off in triumph, 
against the remonstrances of every person in the house. Upon 
applying for the restoration of the property she was bandied 
about from the attorney to the client, from the client to the 
bailiffs, and from them to the attorney again (all of whom 


INSURANCE OFFICES AND RATES OF INSURANCE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—From the observations that I have both made and 
heard, 1 am confirmed in the opinion, that insurance offices, 
both for marine insurance and against fire, have very much 
injured their interests by being too eager for business, and 
that they would have found, and would still find, that a 
restricted business would be attended with more profit than 
a much more extended one, upon the present system.—I 
will at present confine my observations more particularly to 
insurance from fire. In the midst of the new offices that 
have started up amongst us, all professing so much profit 
both to themselves and the public, I rather expected to see 
one upon the principle that I have laid down: and in order 
to explain my ideas, I may just state, that it is a common 
remark, and a true one too, that the profits of the Insurance 
offices arise chiefly from the insurance of dwellings; in other 
words, that they are made to pay for the inadequate premi- 
ums charged upon other risks. The public having this ad- 
mission before them, how comes it that no one has stepped 
forward to propose an insurance office for the purpose of in- 
suring dwelling-houses only? The business might be small, 
but what of that ?—it would be almost all profit. If such an 
office was opened, it would produce a necessity to attend 
more to proportionment of premiums on other risks. Two 
shillings per cent. may seem low enough for a common risk, 
and it may be difficult to fix a line of variation. This, how- 
ever, might be very much left to special agreement, when the 
line has been marked out as distinctly as it can be. 1 will in- 
stance a disproportion:—the same premium is charged where 
goods are packed in straw or wood shavings, and where the 
goods themselves are hazardous,—as where the goods would 
not catch fire if you were toapply alighted tar barrel to them, 
and where there is not an article about them that would 
burn, except the building itself. There is as much necessity 
for a variation of premium in these cases, as there is fora 
variation of premium in the rate of a life insurance between 
a healthy person and one who is not so. 

As Iam on the subject of insurance, I should like to know 
what the rate of premium will be to insure goods from dre on 
therail-roads, and whether it will be proportioned by distance, 
or by time? E, 


t 





MEDICAL OFFICERS TO PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
—-_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—At a late meeting of the subscribera to the Dis- 
pensaries it was urged that another Dispensary was re- 
quired, if it was only to allow afew more medical men the 
opportunity of improving themselves by such practice. But, 
Sir, why should this be done at an increased expense 
when it may be so easily effected without? Let the town 
reform its charities, and let them be equally divided amongst 
the medical gentlemen, and all will be served. But so long 
as one medical man is allowed to retain appointments to 
several charities, the abuse will be attended with the evil 
sojustly complained of. With regard to some charities, this 
law is imperative. No medical gentleman in the Infirmary 
can serve another chagity ; and there is a law upon the re- 
cords of the Dispensaries—that no medical man, appointed to 
those charities, shall serve another: but I am sorry to say 
that law !s not acted up to; if it were, there would be either 
a vacancy in the North Dispensary, or two appointments 
must be given up, viz. the Blind Asylum and the Eye Insti- 
tution in Slater-street, which would allow two more medical 
gentlemen the opportunity of improving themselves for the 
benefit of the public. 








Again, why not increase the medical officers to the Work | 


house ?—there are two physicians and only one surgeon. 
Why should such a large establishment be only officered by 
one surgeon? If the number were increased, I think it would 
be a most excellent arrangement, as it would create a vacancy 
in the Dispensaries, the senior surgeon of which would be 
removed; and, if there were a law confining their services 
to that establishment even now, two appointments in the 
town would be vacated, viz. the Ladies’ Charity and the Eye 
Institution in Slater-street. Time was when men were up- 
braided for polising to th lves one appointment, 
but how much those gentlemen will be abused who have the 
conscience to hold several, I can fix {no limit. I can say no 
more than that if they persist they will merit all they get. 
Let such existing abuses be corrected, and then you will 
find the town will be most materially benefited.—-In the 
hope this subject will come before the next vestry, I remain, 
yours, respectfully, xX. 








THE LIVERPOOL DISPENSARIES. 


—__ 


The Committee of these valuable institutions have is- 
sued an address to the humane and benevolent, calling 
upon them for increased zeal and liberality in support of 
the charity. We trust that this appeal, part of which we 
insert below, will have the desired effect. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Dispensaries feel it 
their duty, under existing circumstances, to issue an ad- 
dress on behalf of the institution, and to solicit the earnest 
attention of the respectable inhabitants of Liverpool and 
its vicinity to the dispassionate statement of facts now pre- 
sented tothem. That this measure is absolutely needful, 
they hope will appear evident, when it is briefly men- 
tioned, that the annual expenditure for the last year ex- 
ceeded the whole of the receipts by nearly £400, and that 
the enormous sum of £900 has to be raised by casual bene- 
factions every year, to supply the deficiency of the regular 
annual income. 

‘¢ The supporters of this excellent charity only form one 
two-hundredth part of the population of Liverpool, whilst 
one-fifth of the whole town yearly receives its relief. It 
is, therefore, natural to conciude, that, notwithstanding 
the wide extent of its benefits to the poor, its merits can- 
not be sufficiently known to the rich ; and, under this im 
pression, the Committee present a short account of the 
history and nature of the establishment. 

**The Liverpool Dispensary was founded nearly fifty 
years ago, by benevolent individuals, for the purpose of 
affording, gratuitously, prompt and efficacious relief to 
our necessitous brethren, whilst suffering under the two- 
fold calamity of poverty and disease. This was at first 
accomplished by three conjoint means, namely, by pro- 
viding them with medical and surgical advice and assist- 
ance, either at their habitations, or at the Dispensary, as 
their respective cases might require; by the supply of 
medicines and surgical requisites ; and by the distribution 
of diet, wine, and other restoratives. Professional gentle- 
men of the highest talent immediately came forward to 
contribute their services, and ever since the poor have been 
administered to in time of sickness by some of the most 
skilful physicians and surgeons which the town of Liver- 
pool has possessed. 

‘Inthe year 182%, the number of applicants being 
found to average upwards of 21,000 annually, and the 
town having greatly increased in extent, it became abso- 
lutely neceseary to divide the Dispensary into two branches, 
The Governors were well aware that this measure would 
increase the annual expense nearly £500; still they had 
no alternative, and they relied for assistance on a co-opera- 
tion of the many wealthy individuals who had not then 
united with them. All the good expected to arise from 
this alteration is fully proved to have been well founded, 
and the charity has, consequently, become much more va- 
luable, but the annual subscriptions by private individu. 
als remain nearly the same, 
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** Ata recent general meeting of pat Governors, it was 
further determined, that a third Dispensary should be es- 
tablished for the convenience of the poor. 

“The Committee have now to allude to the present 
state of the charity, and a very accurate picture of its 
situation generally, as far as regards the annual number 
of patients relieved, the expenditure and the subscriptions, 
is exhibited in the following summary for the year 1824: 
—The number of patients relieved was nearly 27,000, and 
of these upwards of 9,500 were attended at their own 
dwellings. The expenditure, notwithstanding the most 
rigid economy, excecded £2,500. The private annual 
subscriptions realized fell short of £1,000. These sub- 
scriptions, together with the contributions by the parish, 
and other public bodies, and every description of receipt 
which can be designated by the title of annual or perma- 
nent income, amounted to £1,600. Leaving the enor- 
mous sum of £900, or more than one-third of the whole 
expense, to be raised every ycar by the casual means of 
legacies and benefactions. In consequence, the total ex- 
penditure of the last year exceeded the total receipts 
nearly £400, although the extraordinary sum of £200 
was obtained for apprentice fees. 

**So extensive are the operations of this institution, 
that the constant daily attention of no less than thirty-five 
persons is required, besides the superintendence of the 
Committee. It relieves all classes of the poor, without 
regard to age, sex, or country, religious denomination, or 
any distinction whatever; it is, therefore,fentitled to the 
aesistance of every member of society, within its sphere of 
action, who is blessed with the means of alleviating the 
sufferings of others ; and most truly has it been observed 
of this charity, that it allows to the benevolent the means 
of a more beneficial and economical application of their 
bounty to the relief of a greater number of helpless poor, 
borne down with severe affliction, than perhaps any 
other extant. 

** The Committee have now represented the situation of 
this old-established valuable charity, which receives under 
its healing wings one-fifth of the whole population ; which 
since its establishment, forty-cight years ago, has relieved 
upwards of 660,000 distressed objects; which holds equal 
claim on the benevolent with any other charity in the town; 
which far outsteps all others in the indispensable, unli- 
mited, and instant aid which it affords, but which, they 
are sorry to repeat, is drooping for want of an adequate 
income. . 

** The friends of humanity are earnestly though 
respectfully called upon to assist in arousing the public 
mind to a just sense of the merits and necessities of 
the Dispensaries. ‘That the institution, although possess- 
ing such extentive and imperative claims on society in 
general, has for some years past experienced unaccounta- 
ble neglect, and that some extraordinary exertions are 
wanting, and only require to be made, to bring the sub- 
scriptions more proportionate to the expenditure, is evi- 
dent by the following view of the Dispensary fifteen years 
ago, as compared with its present state : 








The number of relie ved fifteen ye ears ao Wal - 11,000 








in 1824. . - 27,000 

The expe names fifteen yeurs 4 ago Was 41,050 
1182 ee 290 2,500 

The private annual subse ript ons Fh reali “4 fifteen ey 
years ago amounted to. soese ue 982 
in R24 ee 968 





‘“*Thus with an increase of paticnts to the number of 
16,000 per annum, and of an annual expense to the amount 
of £1,450, there is a diminution in the amount of private 
annual subscriptions. 

*¢ The committee, in conclusion, cannot but entertain the 
hope, aat the same energies and charitable feelings which 
the Dispensary from an insolvency of £1,200, 


once rest 
and at ser period raised the annual income to an equa- 
lity w an..ual expenditure, will be revived in this 


more °s,.ced epocha, and that this great and useful in- 
stite “ill again receive its merited support.” 





Liverpool Parish Fever-ward.—The following is an 
abstract laid before the Select Vestry, of the number of 
Fever Patients admitted into the House of Recovery, with 
their places of residence, from the 25th December, 1823, 
to the 25th December, 1824, which will show what parts 
of the town have been most affected with contagion during 
the last year: 
Thomas’-street - .31 Byrom-street -. - 3/Bent-street ...--- 
Crosbie-street. ..-18/Pool-lane --+- 3!Eccles-street -.-- 
Dale-street ....-.18 Charlotte-street- - 3 Fontenoy-street, 
North-street ..-.12\Clayton-street -- 3)Limekiln-lane -- 
Jamaica-street .-1]|/Tythebarn-st.---. 3)Copperas-hill --.- 
Vauxhall-road ..-11|Smithfield-street, 3/Bolton-street -.-- 
Crooked-lane -...10}Pall mall «.------ 3'King-street -.---+ 
Banastre-street .- 9/Clement-street -- 3/Olive-street -. 
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Lace-street ...... 9|Pellew-street ---- 3,Lime-street -- 
Atherton-street.. 9/Adj. Townships... 3/Peter-street ----- 
Preston-street -- 8js Se eet ++ 2\School-lane ------ 
Westmorland-st. 8|Bispham-street .. 2|Benn’s- a 
Bridgewater-st. -. 7 Bachelor street . - 2}Wapping ---..-.-. 
Henry Edward-t. 7 Benjonson-street 2 Highticld-street.. 1 
Ormond-street .- 5/Key-street . 2/Shaw-hill-street-- 1 
Lower Fred.-st. -. 5|\Shaw’s-brow 2\Park-lane -.--..-- 1 
Dennison-str 5|Marybone. -- 2)Dickinson-street 1 
Pitt-street.. S5|Orange-stree 2'Cropper-street .. 1 
Cumberland-s ++ 5/Milk-street ------ 2/Ray-street --. 1 
Old Dock ........ 5Johnson-street -- 2|Maguire-street .- 1 
Dry Dock ......-. 5|New-bird-street-- 2) Milton-street ---- 1 
Covent-garden .. 5)Norfolk-street -- 2)Freemason’s-row 1 
Circus-street ..-- 4;,Pownall-street -- 2)Chureh-street. .-- 1 
Cunliff-street .... 4)William-street .. 2)Marlbro’-street .. 1 
Lumbard-street.. 4|\Brown-street ---. 2)}Mersey-street.-.. 1 
Hodson-street.... 4,Paradise-street -- 2)Leed’s-street ---- 1] 
Harrison-street -- 4 Cable-street..---- 2 Prussia-street..-- ] 
Gerard-street .... 4\Devon-street ..-- 2\Crosshall-street-- 1 
Midghall-street -. 4;Watkinson-st. -- 2 Itinerant poorwho 
Jordan-street -... 3\Jarvis-street ---- 2} have no parti- 
Strand-street -.-. 3;0ld Ropery------ 2} cular places of 
Stockdale-street, oyret ily st. 1} abode....----103 


3/Williamson-st. -- 1 

Norton-street.+-- 1 Total... 462 
WILLIAM HARDMAN, Governor. 

Liverpool Workhouse and House of Recovery, Jan. 18, 1825. 


Chapel-street ..-. 
Frederick-street, 3 
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OT ASE ERING REMOVED, 
N THE MOST APPROVED SYSTEM, 
By Mn. STAFFORD, or LivEerpoo., 
W HOSE knowledge of the ‘art has been acquired from 
having been himself afflicted with this distressing de- 
fect for upwards of twenty years. 

Mr. S. was first led to study the subject in the year 1819, 
from hearing a few observations made on the system adopted 
by Mr. Cooke, the celebrated Tragedian.—Mr. S. was upwards 
of two years before he could command his own utterance; 
during which time he applied himself, with the greatest at- 
tention, to discover the nature and cause of this defect. 

Mr. S. has been very successful in a great variety of cases, 
in testimony of which, he bas permission to refer to the 
following Gentlemen, hamely :—Dr. Storer, ye ge or 
the Rev. Dr. Wylde, Nottingham; the Rev. John Storer, 
Rector of Hawkesworth; the Rev. Dr. Staunton, of Staun- 
ton, near Newark; the Rev. Robert Lowe, Rector of Bing; 
ham, Notts.; Thomas Morton, Esq. Cheshunt, Herts., 
James Torkington, Esq. Stamford; James Parker, Esq. 
Mountkearney, Newry, County of Down, Ireland; J. Hard, 
man, Esq. Lloyd's Coffee House, London; or C. F. Hardman 
Esq. Liverpool; Rev. Robert Afflick, Rector of Silkstones 
near sper h Yorkshire; or George Scholes, Esq. Banker, 
Manchester; Captain Croke, R.N. Thornbury, Abbeyleix, 
Ireland; John Gillespie, Esq. Rose Hall, Dumfries, Scotland ; 
or the Rey. James Fisher, M.A. Liverpool. 

In addition to the foregoing highly respectable References, 
Mr. S. is in possession of numerous Letters, from his Pupils, 
their Parents, and Guardians, expressing the greatest satis- 
faction with his mode of treatment, which are open for in- 
spection, at his residence, No. 91, Duke-street, Liverpool; 
application by letter, post paid. 





CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS ae BY WAY OF 
EASTHAM, by the 
LADY STANL “bY Steam-packet, 
TO CHESTER, 
in Two Hours and a half, where it meets 
Coaches to Tarporley, Nantwich, Wrex- 
ham, Overton, Ellesmere, Barnhill, 
> Whitchurch, Wem, Salop, Birmingham, 
London, and all parts of North and South Wales. 
Time of sailing from Liverpool to Chester, 
First Packet, Eight o’clock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o’clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon. 
Likewise Coaches every day from Mr. Woolescroft’s, White 
Lion Inn, Chester, for Liverpool, as follows: 
First Coach, Eight o’e ock’ in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, Eleven o’clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, Three in the Afternoon, 
Parcels and Passengers booked at Mr. Dop’s, Chester and 
Eastham Packet-house, James’s-street, Liverpool, where 










there is good Accommodation for Trayellers. 





AFE, Cheap, and Fast Travelling to all parts ef Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, from the GOLDEN LION 
INN, DALE-STREBT, Liverpool, by the following Mails and 
Post Coaches 
LEEDS roa YORK ROYAL MAIL every evening ata quar- 
ter before stony A i — of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, te 
York, in fifteen 
LEEDS and YORK ‘ROYAL NEPTUNE every morning at 
halt-past Six, by way of St. Helen’s, Newton, Chowbent, oa 
ae to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thenceto York, Whit- 


Ys 
SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evenin 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in t a. Cor 
~ oe to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow- 


ng eLBY and HULL DAY COACH every morning at half- 
aoe Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the 

ackets beso its arriv: 

MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at a quarter-past 
One, by w “on of Warrington in four hours. 

MANCHESTER COACHES nine times eve! Gay, viz. ata 
quarter before Five, Seven, a quarter before Eight, a quarter 
before Ten, Eleven, One, a quarter-past One, half-past Three, 
and sae past Four (four moe only) in four hours. 

ON ROYA ION every day at Eleven, by 
way of Westin ngton, Fann op Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, 


= esley-bridge, Litchfield, Tamworth, Coventry, Daventry, 
burn, tothe Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, by 
Coaches on the road. 


Five the following evening.—No change of 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoon at half-past Two, by 
way of Newcastle, Litchtield, Birmingham, Warwick, and 
Legminaton. to the Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hill,in twenty. 
eight hours. 

LONDON SOVEREIGN every morning at half-past Five, 
by way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, and 
Northampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-cross, in twenty-six hours. 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS every morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaster, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours. 

*,* The merits of the ROBERT BURNS Coach are too 
well known to need anycomment. The support the Pro- 
prietors have received since its commencement, having far 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations, they are deter- 
mined neither pains nor expense shall be spared to centinue 
it in the same style of excellence. Being the first Coach es- 
tablished to Dumfries and Glasgow, the Public, no doubt, 
will duly appreciate its worth. It passes the beautiful and 
picturesque hills and vale of Dalvene; and for near 50 miles 
along the river re ord the scenery of which, comprehending 

ts windings and falls, is unequalled in any part of Scotland. 
The Robert Burns is in immediate connection with Coaches 
to Paisley, Greenock, and Stirling. 

CARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every morning 
at sa Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in if. 
teen hou 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisle, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull and Star Hotels. Edin- 
burgh, in thirty hours, where it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, a travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference of proceedin 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach- 
men, and carrying four insides only. 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COACHevery 
morifing at half-past Five, also at half-past Two every after 


noon. 
BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 


half-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme’s - 


Chapel, Newcastle, Stafford, and Wolver hampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens and Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours. 
SHEFFIELD DAY COACH the WELLINGTON, every 
morning at a quarter before Five, by way of Warrington, 
Manchester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c. tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eighteen hours. 
ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
morntns § at half-past Six, and every evening at a quarter be- 
ore 
HARROWGATE and RIPON, » GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 
ARK TALLY-HO ev a afternoon at a quarter before Four. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Coaches to Shields and Sunderland, and arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following kt at Six. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LO D EXMOUTH every after- 
noon at Three, by way of Farnam Kirby Lonsdale, Kirby 
Stephen, Barnard Castle, and Durham, to the Turf Hotel, 
by nine the following evening. 
STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stockport, in five hours. 
BOLTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL every evening 
ata quarter before Four, and every morning at half-past Six. 
HALIFAX 4 BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at We and every evening at a quarter before Four. 
CRBURN oval eve Y morning at hailf-past Four. 
BL ACK L MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by pa Hs Wigan, &e. in five hours and a half. 
T. HELEN’S ana WIGAN MEMBER OF WIGAN every 
evening - i earrying four insides only, and the MAIL 
at a quarter before Four. 
DERBY and | 5 Spares CHAMPION every evening 
at a quarter-past Fou 
CAMBRIDGE D: AY. ‘COACH every morning at half-past 
Five, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicester, &c. 
HUDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at 
a quarter before Eight, by way of Manchester, Saddleworth, 
Huddersfield, and Dewsbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. 
SHREWSBURY HIGHFLYER every morning at a quarter 
before Eight, b Bone of Birkenhead, Wrexham, Overton,and 
Ellesmere, ¢ Shrewsbury, in nine hours. 
CHESTER POST COACH every morning at Eight, in two 
hours, by way of Birkenhead. 
Performed by P, BRETHERTON and Ce. 
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Literature sex. Iam in fact a woman, whose unlucky stars have | disorder, as my readers know, the persons affected do not ee 
a i brought her into the hands of that cowardly savage you | see though their eyes be open, and he put off his marriage f< 
1a have Just seen.” : till he should recover his sight. ‘The young lady, anxious Me 
DON ESTEBAN, ‘* A woman ” exclaimed I, ** and in the power of Curate | to show how sincere her affection for him was, and that . | 
ire OR MEMOIRS OF A SPANIARD. Merino !—What could bring you into such a situation ?”” | such an accident could not shake it, pressed the marriage ae 
sa —_ ** Inconsideration and weakness. I am a native of | more than she had done before ; but he continued to amuse E 
at WRITIEN BY HIMSELF. Aranda de Duero, and (for my sins) I fell in love with a] her day after day, with the hope that he would soon be j 
nd —_—— ’ I French officer, who was billetted in our house. He nrade | better, and then marry her,—till the cause was at last de- 2) 
iv This is a work of one of the unfortunate Spanish exiles | an offer to me of his hand, and, on his departure, I aban- | cided in her favour. Two days after this, the Lieutenant i 
a in this country, and forms an excellent supplement and | doned my paternal rouf, under which I had always lived | recovered his sight, and insist’ on the wedding being t 
for companion to the admirable letters of Don Leucadio Dob- | happy and beloved by my tender parents. In our way to | celebrated on the third, which actually took place.” : 
w= lado. In giving a detailed history of his life, Don Este-} Burgos, the French detachment with which I went was — en a ee e. 
If. ban professes to present a faithful picture of the manners, attacked by the Curate, and the greatest part of them made stig celianies Ht. 
ne habits, and customs of his countrymen. ‘* He takes the a. I cannot describe to you the scene that followed. y \ 
reader into the interior of private houses; introduces him | They were all murdered jn a manner too cruel, tog horrible | “WWapoicon and the Ants.—The ants had appeared in ih, 
ast to the tertulias, balls, assemblies, and public places; leads | to rclate, and among them my future husband. He died greater numbers in his bed-room, since he occupied it less, i 
ta him to the romerias, convents, nunneries, and palaces; | before my eyes, under the most excruciating torments. IJ and had climbed upon his table, on which there was i 
ter gives him an insight into the national and private charac- | was threatened by Merino with a similar fate, if I would usually some sugar. Allured by the bait, they had im. is 
ee, ter of the Spaniards.” ’ not yield to his wishes. At first I spurned the base pro- mediately established a chain of communication, and f 
b The work, besides, contains an account of the state of| posal, but when he ordered his men to strip me, in order to | taken possession of the sugar basin. Napoleon was anxious ; 
ne, the Spanish Court, under Ferdinand, which is worthy of | torture me, as they had just done the other poor wretches, | that they should not be disturbed in their plans; he only 
TY, Gil Blas, and puts usin mind of that novel. Nothing | my courage failed, and I yielded. I have now lived with | now and then moved the sugar, following their maneuvres, 
by seems to change in Spain, except for the worse. The fol- | him above six months, and the more I know of him, the | and admiring tbe activity and industry they displayed un- 
nad. lowing is an account of the first meeting of Don Esteban | more I regret I had not fortitude enough to meet death | ¢j) they found it again. ** This is not ‘natlaas.* eaid he: 
a. with the Curate Merino’s : — when I ought. He isa cruel blood-thirsty coward, who | «¢ it is much more—it is sagacity, intelligence, the ideal 
nty- ** Quien vive!” cried one of them, in a voice like thun- | trusts to no one. Constantly haunted by his fears, he | of civil association. But these little beings have not our 
, der. sleeps every night in a different house to the one he men- | pasgions, our cupidity; they assist, but do not destroy 
ive, ‘¢ Spain,” replied I. tions, and often at the distance of four or five leagues from ae fe ‘ 
and pal eons ? : : ; . each other. I have vainly endeavoured to defeat their 
or] ** And who are you?” inquired he, with a threatening | his men, that he may not be surprised by the French. purpose, I have removed the sugar to every part of the 
tone, as he approached, pointing a pistol at my head.} ‘Fo night you heard him say he was to be found at the | room ! they have been one, two, or sometimes three days 
orn- * Are you a d———d francesado ?”"* Vicary; but God and himself only know the true place. | Jooking for it, but have always succeeded at last. The 
4 ‘¢This cockade and these ribbons ought to show you | With such a leader, you will no longer wonder at the inso- | ; g ; y F : 
jlas- - ’ 4 . »- | idea strikes me to surround the table with water, and see 
that I am not one.” - . lent, ruffian-like treatment you have just received from his | whether that will stop them. Doctor, send for some.” 
toe * There,” said he with an oath, ‘‘you lie. They show | followers.” But water did not stop them: the sugar was still pillaged. 
— me no such thing ; for if you are a patriot, where are vou! ‘The following is a curious account of a man who figured | The Emperor then substituted vinegar, and the ants no 
ter- fom through this road? I suppose to Aranda, where | much in the late counter-revolution, Don Carlos Espana: | longer ventured to approach.—** You see it is not instinct 
inue e French now are! What to do there, God knows, and | «+ ‘The Governor of this place, Don Carlos Espana, con- | alone that guides them ; they are prompted by something 
v4 Nuestra Senora del Pilar only can tell; but several Jo- trary to his usual penurious disposition, entertained us| else; but what, I know not. However, be the principle 
‘anid sephinos, who of late have passed this way, with ribbons | several times. This man is one of the most eccentric ori- which directs them what it may, they offer to man an ex- 
niles and cockades like yours, have shown us that a cat ma , | ginals, and at the same time the most artful rogue that ever | ample worthy of observation and reflection. It is only by 
ding for a hare when properly dressed. Is it not so, eh?” | breathed. He is a Frenchman by birth, and entered the perseverance and tenaciousness thatany object can be attain- 
~ * You ask too many —- at atime, Master Ser- | S,anish army as an adventurer, where after exerting his | ed.” —Last Days of Napoleon. 
: goant, said I, calmly ; ‘‘ and to say the truth, I suspect | wits in various ways for several years, he obtained the rank 
ning e proverb of the cat may apply to yourself better than | of Brigadier-General. He was so methodical in all his| _ Description of a German Literary Lady.—Never shall 
n tif- tome. If, however, I find that you and your troop be- actions, and so fond of command, that even his domestic | I forget the first appearance, to me, of Madame De B. 
very long to those who, under the name of patriots, are no bet- | establishment was governed by military laws, framed by | She was sitting, or rather reclining, in the most unaffected 
olm, ter than robbers, I promise you to find means, before a] himself, He a daughter fifteen years old, a very | posture, with her legs crossed, and her hands clasped be- 
sdin- week elapses, to make you all decorate those trees with pretty and lively girl, called Pepita, whom he would con- | hind her head, on a large sofa—one old, indeed, and 
oH our ns. sae demn, whenever she transgressed those laws, to wear a | crazy, but doubtless endeared to her by some assotiation, 
, “+ Who is the commander of these men?” cried I, un-| stiff Jeathern collar made on purpose. The servants also | perhaps with the days of her childhood; for, from its 
very sheathing my sword, and threatening the one who had | were obliged to pay fines of six or eight reals, according | Colour, and dilapidations, and fashion, it could scarcely 
pach- seized my horse’s bridle. At this moment, a young fine- | to the fault committed. The animals themselves did not | be more modern. Behind her and on each side extended a 
wery looking officer, dressed in a hussar’s uniform, rode up, escape his authority ; for his favourite horse was once con- | floor, or rather an ocean of books, rising in volumes, like 
sfter mounted on a beautiful horse, accompanied by two other} gemned to eight days’ hard labour in carrying stones to | Wave upon wave, wang and tumbling, and some, as it 
hussars, and, with an effeminate voice, inquired who we | the pier, because, when his master was going to pat his | were, foaming open and revealing their white margins. 
ng at were. Immediately the whole set drew aside to leave a} hing legs, he raised one with an intention, asthe Governor | In the midst of these, Jike an island, stood a large old- 
Pike ree passage for him, and I answered, ** that his men had | thought, to kick him. His monkey, too, having acciden- | fashioncd mahogany table, covered with various articles, 
jthought proper not only to stop me in my way to the place tally broken two plates while playing with him, was con- | Which I might forbear to enumerate, if it were not in- 
every jassigned me by the Government of Cadiz, as my Papers | demned to two hours’ pillory in the public promenade for | teresting to the sensible mind to learn even the most tri- 
— would show, but most grossly to insult me.—Is that, eight successive days. Having issued orders that the fling attributes of genius. Such persons will readily for- 
Nee added I, ¢ the discipline taught to ye soldiers ? streets should be kept clean under the penalty of ten reals | give me that J. mention a large black teapot, teacup of 
every « The fact is,” said the officer, ** that these men know fine for the first time, twenty for the second, and so on, | antique China, an inkstand, with the owner’s cipher, ap- 
erbe- nothing of discipline, or the laws of war; they even detest | he wag in the habit of going every morning through | parently scratched, on the metal; a pair of saucers, of 
ame nd despise every thing connected vg reg’ troops. I every street in the town, accompanied by two soldiers, to | divers patterns: a large phial labelled **laudanum 3" « 
our. ave often seen them, even on the field of battle, take| see that his orders were obeyed. If he found even a cabe | tortoise-shell watch-case, a small plate of bread crusts, 
every eir own course,—fly at the moment of victory, or dis-| hage leaf, the fine was rigorously exacted from the house | and a long hair comb, a tall wine glass half filled with 
where ute their ground with an overpowering caemy- Leave whose business it was to keep that part clean; and, to | sugar of the brown description, a snuff-box, a pair of snuf- 
ves at em to their own valour and resources, and they'll acquit | make it appear he derived no profits from the fines, he | fers, a small miniature, a few twisted fragments of brown 
after- emselves well—but you must never expect to teach them } would give one or two reals to the soldiers before the peo- | and bluc paper, two slender candles, some small pieces of 
Kirby any subordination. pe ra - ple, prmauing be gave them - whole. One morning, | copper coin, and a single stocking, marked D. R. A, P. 
4 F , In ¢ these perambulations, seei ae - “ . ‘ 
if-past I had hardly done speaking, when a tall fierce-looking kien eek voube sack other’s Neca forge won Mr. Vandenhoff is going through his routine of cha- 
urs. man rode up towards us, accompanied by a few cavalry. women,’ said he to the soldiers, * and let us go to their | Tacters with great success at the Dublin Theatre, All his 
vening I learned from my protector that it was the Curate Me-| houses, On reaching them, he entered their kitchens, | Petformances appear to be highly spoken of by the critics 
st Six. tino. As he app ed me, I watched him with curio-| ang found some plates not ‘washed. * Women whe are| Of that city. Of his Hamlet the Morning Hegister ob- 
orning sity. He was large and robust, of a very repulsive coun. quarreling at nine in the morning without having their | 8°*¥¢%»—" We have not room at present to notice the 
Four. tenance, and a savage dignity of manner. Thick bushy plates clean,” said he, ‘ ought to pay a fine,’ and he made | 2UMerous instances of very exquisite acting which Mr. 
uarter —_bye-brows shaded his eyes completely, his lips were co- | each pay him ten reals. sii Vandenhoff last night displayed. He is, certainly, cal- 
half. vered with mustachios of immense length, and his head}  «. ; i i : culated by nature and art to adorn the highest walks of 
every tke Medusa’s, f he stiff bristly hair th uld But of all his eccentric and selfish traits, none is more i. 
MAIL aw 4 eens ristly ‘hair that would | characteristic than the manner in which his marriage was | tragedy. 
oi . r : SE = 
vening iBegin” sid he, witha hah voice, “nightie com. | Drought about, "When only «Lieutenant, he feigned him. METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 
if-past [28 O% and I have some information to gain. Should | one of those families of Mallorca called * of the nine house,’ ieee ems 
y-de-la- pny thing requiring my presence occur, I shall be at the} distinguished for their wealth and birth. The lady, who| paromeur. | war's| ‘met’ | durin | tite | Remar 
Vicary, close by, at one o'clock after midnight. So that | really joved him, after serious opposition from her family, * |morning.| oon. | Night. | Wind. pie 
ning st leave ag cee of my rope en adi red, | Succeeded in obtaining their consent; and every arrange- 
Te | STi ee Lyng burs to his horse and disappeared, | ment being nearly concluded, they were shortly to be united. ! “P5""lo9 951 46 20] 48 0| 46 0} N.W. [Fair 
juarter  §naccompanied by wr fees aye all h Lede ace Meantime, however, a report reached his ears that some re-| 14 [29 85| 51 0} 54 0/ 48 O} W.  |Changeabie. 
on,and —_ressed my surprise at hearing him call the young officer | Jation of his dear intended had laid claims to the property| 15129 94| 52 0/63 O| 44 0{W.S.WlFair. 
atin Pepita.t He smiled, and uncovering his head, »“*YOU | of he: family ; and that there was every probability of ew d 16 | 29 96) 58 0 4 ° | * a - jRain 
” night have seen before now, that I am not one of your | josing thelaw-suit. Having adierteinal hethet, betemnedl- 17 4 13 Pr 99 49 0| 43 0 NNW. Pair. 
d Ce. @ Apartisan of the French. + Josephine. ately feigned himself attacked with the gota screna,in whieh! 19130 15| 44 0! 49 0/3620} S,  |Wair. 
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THE SNOWDROPS, 


BY G. OF LIVERPOOL. 
a ee 


THE MUSIC BY CC. HARDING, CHESTER. 
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Andante Grazioso. 


Wel - come, ye fair and dewy flowers, 


Wel - come, ye sweets from winter bowers, For dear the hopes ye bring, for 


And _ the heart is joy your forms to see, For ye 
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port - ing - ly. 


The wintry blast was rude and chill, 


And the leafy woods were bare 
But the winds in their caverns now 


And bland is the perfum’d air; 
And the little birds, from budding tree, 


Trill their matin songs exultingly. 


Thg leaves are wan, thou snowdrop pale, 
And thy form inclines to earth ; 


But thine to breathe a melting tale, 
Inwove with life and death ; 


And an emblem fair thou seem’st to me, 


Of the dawning of immortality ! 


. 
° 


are still, 


Ye firstlings of the new-born year, 
Once more I bid you hail! 
And she who bade you blossom here, 
And breathe your sweetest tale ; 
Time, speed for her but on halcyon wing, 
And life, be thy hours like the flowers of spring. 








And oh, in thy meek and pearly vest, 
More dear than musky rose ; 
For thine the promise of endless rest, 
~ The ae heart’s repose ; 
And fade, as t 
The sorrows of time in eternity ! 


Ye eldest daughters of the spring, 
Ye gentle flow’rets hail! 

Love o’er you sweeps his roseate wings 
And hope is on the gale ; 

And the wizard Care to h 

And the halo of joy is round you spread. 


y pensile buds I see, 


ner cave has sped, 














Che nbestiqator. - 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. } 


THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 


. FROM ITS INTRODUCTION INTO EUROPE UNTIL THE APPLICATION OF 
MACHINERY TO SPINNING YARN. 








[From M‘Phun’s Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
—- 

We now proceed to give some account of the introduc- 
tion and the progress of the cotton manufacture in Europe. 
It is not very clearly known where the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods was first attempted in Europe; but it is said 
that it was in the commercial states of Italy, even before 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The wealthy republics of that fertile country had, 
until that discovery was made, been the medium through 
which the rest of Europe was supplied with the produce 
and manufactures of India; and from this, it is supposed, 
they had been led to attempt to imitate the articles which 
formed so important a part of their merchandise, and from 
the sale of which they derived so large a profit. It is like- 
wise said, that the introduction of this art into Europe was 
much later than the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and that the first attempts in it were made by the people 
in the low countries, in order to imitate the goods impor- 
ted by the Dutch from their settlements in-the east, But 
there is every reason to think that this last account of the 
matter cannot be correct; because Guicciardini, in 1560, 
in a very full list which he gives of the articles imported 
into, and exported from, Antwerp, then the greatest com- 
mercial mart in Europe, mentions fustians and dimities 
among the manufactured articles imported from Milan, 
and cottons generally among those brought from Venice ; 
while, in the articles i from Antwerp, cotton cloths 
are not once mentioned. Italy, therefore, at that time, 
had a cotton manufacture, which, it is probable, soon after 
made its way into the Netherlands; because we are well 
aware that it was brought thence to this country by Pro- 
testant refugees, at the end of the sixteenth or very early 
in the seventeenth century. 

We know that this manufacture was carried on in Eng- 
land very early in the seventeenth century; for, in the 
‘Treasure of Traffics, published in 1641, it is said, ** The 
town of Manchester buys linen yarn from the Irish in great 





quantity, and weaving it, returns the same again into Ire- 


land to sell. Neither does her industry rest here; for they 
buy cotton wool in London, where they are sold, and from 
thence not seldom are sent into such foreign parts, where 
the first material may be more easily had for that manu- 
facture.” 

These | pose were woven chiefly about Bolton, and were 
purchased there at the weekly market by the Manchester 
dealers, who afterwards finished them, and sold them to 
their customers over the country. 

The weaver, at this early period, and indeed long after- 
wards, provided his own warp, which was of linen yarn, 
and the cotton wool for his weft, buying them wherever he 
could best supply himself. He soon found that this caused 
a very unprofitable waste of time; and, to remedy this, 
the Manchester purchasers established agents, who pur- 
chased the raw material, and gave it to the weaver in ex- 
change for the manufactured articles. 

It is quite impossible to enumerate all the different ma- 
nufactures which have been successively brought forward 
since the introduction of this art; but the fustians which 
were made at this early period were those denominated her- 
ring-bone, pillows for pockets and outside wear, strong cot- 
ton ribs and barragon, broad-raced linen, thickset and 
tufts, with whitened diaper, striped dimities, and jeans. At 
some distance of time there were added to these, cotton 
thicksets, goods figured in the loom ; and, at a still later 
date, cotton velvets, velveteens, and strong and fancy cords. 
The pattern-cards, however, of the principal houses in the 
trade, circulated from time to time through these king- 
doms, and over the continents of Europe and America, 
have exhibited specimens of nearly two thousand different 
kinds, comprehending in the assortment every variety of 
taste and fancy. 

For the introduction and after improvement of many of 
these articles, the country is indebted to the late John 
Wilson, of Ainsworth. This gentleman was originally a 
manufacturer of fustians, at Manchester, and had early 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton velvets, which, by 
persevering efforts, he succeeded in bringing to the utmost 
perfection. His improvement of the mode of dressing and 
finishing, and particularly of dyeing these goods acquired 
to them so great a character, both in the home and foreign 
market, that they always sold in preference to those of 
every other manufacturer. He cleared off the loose and 
uneven fibres from them with razors, and then burned or 
singed them with spirits of wine. Afterwards he made 
use of hot irons, which had been first used in the manu- 
facture carried on in the Manchester House of Correction. 
Mr. Wilson, at a subsequent period, cleared the cloth of 
the loose fibres, by drawing it rapidly over a cast iron 
cylinder, heated to redness. These several inventions give 





us some idea of the manner in which improvements are in- 
troduced into our manufactures, when fortunately the 
efforts of scif-interest come to be directed by intelligence 
and talent. 

About the year 1760, owing to the cheaper accommoda- 
tion, and the lower rate of men’s wages, a considerable 
share of the calico-printing business was transferred from 
London to Lancashire; and the diminution in price thence 
arising, had the effect of producing a greater demand for 
calicoes, which were then made of linen warp and cotton 
wett, it having, until the introduction of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s discovery, been found quite impracticable to spin 
cotton thread of sufficient strength for warp. 

It was at this period that the Manchester dealers first 
began to introduce the practice of employing the weaver, 
and giving him the warp and the weft, and a fixed price 
for weaving them. He now received from the dealer a 
stated quantity of linen warp, and a proportionate quan- 
tity of cotton wool, which he had to get spun into weft, 
and for which he received a fixed price when he re- 
turned the web. So fast, however, was the weaving, at 
this time, outstripping the spinning, that the weaver often 
found himself obliged to pay more than he bad been al- 
lowed by his employer for this part of the process: yet he 
durst not complain, lest his looms should have been left 
unemployed, by the refusal of the spinner to spin his 
yarn. Had this state of things continued, the further pro- 
gress of the art must have been stopped; but the discovery 
of a more productive mode of spinning became absolutely 
necessary. 

It has been said that the yarn produced at this time in 
England by the one-thread wheel (the only spinning ma- 
chine then known) did not exceed, in quantity, what 
50,000 spindles of our present machinery can yield. To 
have reared and trained hands sufficient to have doubled 
this quantity, had it been possible, must have been the 
work of a length of time, and still the amount of the ma- 
vufacture would have bezn insignificant. A change in the 
system, therefore, had become indispensible ; and we find 
that different ingenious persons had now began to apply 
themselves to the invention of some mode of spinnin 
more productive than that which had been hitherto adopted. 

In Scotland, the cloth manufacture of any kind made 
little progress until after the Union; for we find, that, in 
1668, the Scots exported linen yarn to England, which 
they would not have been very likely to do at the time, 
had the manufacture at that time met with much encou- 
ragement. But after the period we have alluded to, it was 
(peels promoted by the fostering care of the Board of 

» which was established by charter in ane 


in the year 1727, for protecting and encouraging 
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Scotch manufactures and fisheries. ‘I'he greater part of 
the goods manufactured in Scotland, however, were made 
of linen yarn, till about 1759, when a branch of the silk 
trade, from Spitalfields, London, was established in Pais- 
ley, where it was brought to such perfection, especially in 
the more lizht and fanciful kinds, that, in a short time, 
Paisley silks not only rivalled those of the south, but had a 
preference in all the markets in Europe, and thus laid the 
foundation for that extensive knowledge of fancy weaving 
tor which the tradesmen of Paisley have since beeome so 
famous, and which is now spread over the west of Scotland. 
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Correspondence. 
BELL AND LANCASTER SYSTEM. j 


— - 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It is with the greatest reluctance that I trouble 
you with a subject which can prove interesting only to a 
very small majority of your readers; indeed, after what I 
said in a former letter, any thing further might seem un- 
necessary, but as a correspondent, who subscribes Ameri- 
can, has put forth some ridiculous observations on the 
comparative merits of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster's dis- 
coveries, and ‘deems it a fortunate circumstance for 
himself, not for Mr. Lancaster, certainly, that you with- 
held the publication of my letter till his arrival in Liver- 
pool, and allowed him an opportunity of stepping forward 
as the avowed champion of Mr. Lancaster,’? when, for- 
sooth, I was unconscious of having given Mr. L. the least 
voceasion for his puny assistance. If America abound in 
such prodigies of learning and correct information as your 
correspondent seems to be, what a land of erudition! and 
how Dr. Johnson would have rejoiced, had he lived to see 
this day! But this is a needless waste of words, and I 
shall proceed to show the value of American’s assertions. 
He says that ** Mr, Whitbread panegyrised the new sys- 
tem in the House of Commons, in 1807, and ascribed its 
discovery to Mr. Lancaster.” This is true; but Mr. 
Whitbread’s information in the first instance was incor. 
ects for in a gubsequent speech in the same House, and 
at the earliest opportunity afforded him, he is "eported to 
have spoken to the following effect :—** Dr. Bell, late of 
the establishment of Fort St. George, in the East Indies, 
claims the original invention of the system of education 
practised by Mr. Lancaster. So early as the year 1789 he 
opencd a school at Madras, in which that system was first 
reduced to practice with the greatest success, and the most 
beneficial effects. In the year 1797 he published an out- 
line of his method. Mr. Lancaster’s free school in the 
borough was not opened till 1801; so that Dr. Bell un- 
questionably preceded Mr. L. and to him the world is 
tirst indebted for one of the most useful discoveries which 
has ever been submitted to society.” This will do for 
American, 

As to the merits of the different systems, they will not 
bear the slightest comparison, and no stronger proof need 
be adduced in support of this than the universal adoption 
of Dr. Bell's; and let me further inform American, that 
the very system his PATRON is at this time propagaling as 
his own, is precisely what Dr. Bell has, from the first, 
been labouring to perfect in the schools of this kingdom. 

In conclusion, I beg to disclaim any hostile feelings to- 
wards Mr. L. I respect him, perhaps, more than Ameri- 
can does. As to his discoveries, they are unworthy of no- 
tice; but, interested as I am, in the cause of education, I 
cannot calmly submit to see an individual, to whom the 
nation owes so much, deliberately plundered of his well- 
earned fame; and, whilst I can think or speak, I shall not 
cease to defend his claims to the utmost of my power. 

Yours, &c. PHILOCRIBOIS. 

April 1G, 1825, 











LE 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


— 
TO THE MECHANICS OF LIVERPOOL. 
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have it in contemplation to form a Mechanics’ Institute 
in Liverpool, by which you will have the privilege of ad- 
| mission to a library of useful books, and the advantage 
‘of occasionally hearing lectures read on mechanics and 
‘philosophy. As your friend and townsman, I have taken 
' this mode of conveying a hint to you, which I hope will 
| not be disregarded ; as I feel confident that, if adopted, it 
will greatly promote your interest. The gentlemen who 
are solicitous to render you the great service to which I 
have just adverted, would no doubt become still more 
earnest in your favour, if they were convinced that you 
yourselves wished for the establishment of a Mechanics’ 
Institute in this town. In order to show that you are not 
indifferent to so important an advantage, I advise such of 
you as set a proper value upon the improvement of your 
minds, to enrol your names, with your professions and 
places of residence, without loss of time, in a book now 
lying for the purpose at the Mercury-office. If the show 
of names be such as I anticipate, I think it will be the 
means of bringing forward many most respectable gentle- 
men in your behalf.—Your friend and townsman, 
Liverpool, Saturday, April 23, 1825. [itd 














Che Weauties of Wiess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli” .....ec000e. VIDAs 


SOLUTION TO GAME XLI. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen,,.....F—7-+4- 1 King ......H—8 

2 Knight ....F—6 2 Pawn ......A—2* 

3 Quern,,....G—6 3 Bishop .....G—8 

4 Queen ....H—7+4- = 4: Bishop .... H—7 

5 Koight ....F—74-Marte. 

# If the black bishop took the queen, the knight would 
checkmate at F 7. If the pawn took the knight at G 5, the 
queen would checkmate at H 5. If the pawn took the knight 
at F 6, the queen would checkmate at H 7. If the blaek 
bishop were moved to C 2, in order to prevent the white 
queen from being moved to G 6, the white queen would give 
cheek either at G 8 orat E 8, and, in the following move, the 
knight would checkmate at F 7. 





[No. XL11.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves, 


Black. 
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WHITE. 


To Correspondents. 


Bet AND LANCASTER System.—The letter of H. H. of Waver- 
tree on this subject is reserved for next week’s publication. 
Music.—We thank J. A. for his suggestion, of which we shall 
not fail to take advantage. Does he allude to any other 
work except Rothclan®? He only names that, but seems to 
point to some other, in which are to be found several origi- 











FELLOW TowNSMEN,-—You are probably already 
aware that there are many public spirited gentlemen, who | 


nal pieces of music. 
We shall next week have a few remarks to address to H. St. P. 





MEwnotrs oF Don EstrBnan.—We thank A Reader for directing 
our attention to sume entertaining passages in this recent 
interesting work. They had already arrested our attention, 
and were, in fact, in the hands of our printers, when we 
received our correspondent’s note. Perhaps it may serve 
the views of a brave and unfortunate foreigner, if we in- 
form our readers of the circumstances under which the 
work, from which we have made selection, was published, 
The following paragraph we copy from the London papers: 
—The Memoirs of the Spaniard, Don Esteban, excite much 
interest. ‘ Driven,” says he, “from his native country, 
by the late disastrous political events which still distract 
unhappy Spain, and severed from all his heart holds dear, 
the author found, in the sad inactivity of an exile’s lot, 
too many inducements to ponder over his misfortunes and 
disappointments, not to seek some occupation whieh might 
tend to alleviate the recollection of them. He resolved, 
therefore, to retrace on paper the events of his life; as 
well as the pleasing images of early youth, as the active 
scenes which he has witnessed and shared in for several 
years. He has presumed tv lay before the public an un. 
varnished narrative of facts, related with that scrupulous 
regard to truth and fidelity which becomes an impartial 
historian.” This assurance is evidently borne out by the 
anecdotes and traits which are recorded, and which will be 
read with feelings of the deepest interest. 

Fair Play, as he styles himself, is informed, that we are not 
ambitious of his further correspondence. His insinuation 
that we receive p faryr ation for the insertion of 
certain articles, we repel with scorn and contempt, terms 
we should not have used, had he not, on a former occasion, 
taken the same unwarrantable liberty. We cannot, for 
reasons which must be obvious to the person we address, 
advert more particularly to the pieces to which he objects; 
but there is one easy method by which he may ascertain 
whether our columns are on sale or not. Let him send a 
specimen of his own composition, with a douceur, and he 
will find his insulting offer treated with as little ceremony 
asit merits. Fair Play, in the note now before us, charges us 
with not allowing merit to Blackwood, because he is so unfor- 
tunate as not to deal in the same thunder as we do. Thisisa 
pretty good proof of what we observed last week about discre- 
pancy between the assumed name and the real character of 
this soi disant Fair Play. Inthe first place he has norightto 
assume that we have any politics at all; because, as editors 
of the Kaleidoscope, we abstain from any thing in the shape 
of politics. In the next place, we deny.that our not read- 
ing Blackwood is fairly to be ascribed to any difference be- 
tween the politics of that gentleman and ourselves. We 
are in the habit of reading very many publications of the 
same political character as Blackwood’s Magazine, but that 
work itself does not happen to fall within our editorial ken. 
All we said on the subject, was simply ‘* we are not in the 
habit of seeing Blackwood’s Magazine,” and upon the evi- 
dence of these words we are charged with littleness of mind, 
in underrating a man because he does net deal in the same 
kind of thunder as we do!! 
P. S.—Upon second thought, as it is possible Fair Play may be 
actuated by friendly feelings, in his remonstrance, we 
should be glad to be enabled to communicate with him by 
private note: this would enable us satisfactorily to account 
for a seeming inconsistency, which cannot be publicly ex- 
plained. Weare anxious for the opportunity for doing this, 
and Fair Play need not be identified; as he has only to inti- 
mate, in the same handwriting as the last, where a note 
will find him. 
LiveRPoos FeMALE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY.—We shall very 
soon, perhaps next week, devote a column or two of the 

Kaleidoscope to the second report of this excellent institu- 

tion; and we take this opportunity to remark upon the 

omission of the name of Mrs. E. Smith, amongst the sub- 
scribers, which we should not thus publicly notice, were 
we not anxious not to be thought indifferent to the interests 
of so excellent an establishment. 

Projector’s project of a lottery for old maids, although not 
destitute of humour, contains some objectionable passages 
which render it inadmissible. 

Observator's grammatical query was omitted in consequence 
of the length of our notices to correspondents. 

No Fiction is informed, that we have instituted a very strict 
search, which, we have no doubt, will result in the reco- 
very of a certain comimunication. 

Just previously to our paper being put to press, we received 
the following, which we have not yet had the opportunity 
of perusing :—J. A. on the practice of Lifting—Lancastrian 
—W. S. H.—William—W. D. G6. 

Amator’s verses positively next week. 

Erratum.—In the verses headed Jmmalee, in our last, in the 
second line of the seventh stanza, for lowly isic, read lonely 
isle. 
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